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Congress Subjected 
To Bitter Criticism 


Widespread Resentment Shown 
by the Defeat of Members 
in Primary Elections 


DANGEROUS TREND IS NOTED 


People Have Responsibility to Elect 
and Support Intelligent Mem- 
bers of Congress 


Throughout the nation, primary 
elections are now being held for the 
congressional elections this fall. Both 
parties are choosing the candidates 
who are to run for office in November. 
An entire new House of Representa- 
* tives is to be chosen, as well as one- 
third of the Senate. Candidates for 
governor and dozens of state and local 
offices are also chosen in the prima- 
ries. The primaries are really party 
elections, and they are as important 
as the regular elections for they de- 
termine the type of candidate who 
will run for office this fall. 

Seldom in our history have con- 
gressional elections been of greater 
importance than those which are to be 
held this November. It is a war Con- 
gress which will be elected and upon 
the caliber and statesmanship of the 
individual members the success of the 
war effort will largely depend. De- 
cisions of the utmost seriousness must 
be made. More than ever before, the 
people want representatives who are 
competent to deal with the great is- 
sues of the day. If democracy is to 
survive in this nation, we must have a 
Congress capable of coping intel- 
ligently and forcefully with these 
issues. 


Widespread Criticism 


During recent weeks, there has 
been widespread criticism of Con- 
gress and the role it is performing in 
the war. Many members who have 
served for years have been ousted in 
the primaries—an indication of the 
growing discontent. The other day in 
the House of Representatives, one of 
the members—Luther Patrick of Ala- 
bama—who had just been defeated 
in the primaries of his home state, 
warned his colleagues of the mount- 
ing opposition to Congress. He 
warned them that large numbers 
would face the same fate as he did. 
Here is how he summed up the pub- 
lic feeling about Congress: 


There is entirely too much distrust 
and skepticism in the minds of the pop- 
ulace toward this Congress. To blame 
the public is foolish. Congress must 
be able to blame itself, find the trouble, 

find some way to overcome it. 
There must be some way to bring about 
among the people a feeling of trust and 
ce toward this body, and this also 
buld be done quickly, and the more 
Quickly it is done, if it can be done, the 
ting a tgp 7 .- ‘3 sit- 
ere today. that ave no 
doubt. 4 
The people feel that vital information 
are entitled to have is being with- 
by this Congress. They do not 
know what it is, to be sure, but they are 
, and some even resentful. 


Congressman Patrick went on to 


 @plain some of the causes of the 
- (Coneluded on page 6) 





























TALBURT IN WASHINGTON NEWS 








A Bitter Lesson 


It is one of the tragedies of life that our most priceless possessions are 
often unappreciated until they are lost. This is true in our private and in our 
We take too much for granted. We accept good fortune as if it 
were a gift of the gods, which can be retained without effort on our part. 
Usually this is not the case. We must work for the good things which we 
possess and sometimes we must fight for them. This is true of our liberties, 
which we tend to hold lightly when times run smoothly, and which we learn 
to prize only when they are in danger. And sometimes this is too late. William 
Allen White, writing for the Emporia Gazette, expresses the view that the 
Nazis, by giving an object lesson in the meaning of tyranny, are teaching free 
peoples to love their freedom and to support their democratic institutions. He 
says: 


civic lives. 


“Adolf Hitler is doing more today to strengthen democracy on this 
planet that any man who has walked the earth for a thousand years. He is 
giving, every day and every month of these years, startling lessons in what 
happens to lands where dictators rule. He is proving democracy’s worth by 
the failure he is making of his tyranny. 


“Look at any place where Hitler has conquered. There the people are 
yearning for democracy as they never longed for freedom before. There 
Hitler has to kill them by the thousands to hold his tyranny ‘intact. In those 
conquered countries the aspiration for democracy is being deeply planted in 
the hearts of millions to whom 10 years ago democracy was merely a word. 


“Now it is a vital world-moving principle. Now the people of the earth 
understand it. Hitler has taught them what democracy means by denying and 
spurning democracy. The starving Greeks, the slaughtered Czechs, the French 
hostages against the wall, the Norwegian teachers at work under Nazi authority, 
constructing fortifications in the Far North, Russian war prisoners employed 
upon the fortifications of Norway, the Hollanders seeing their fathers and 
brothers murdered, the Belgians grieving for their brothers taken away to forced 
slavery—all are crying out for democracy. Hitler is teaching the world the 
value of freedom. Hitler is showing the world what freedom means—how 
precious are its blessings. 


“'God moves in a mysterious way his wonders to perform 


Offensive Strategy 
Of Axis Shapes Up 


Two-Pronged Nazi Drive Against 
Caucasus and Middle East 
Seems Under Way 


JAPAN MAY ATTACK RUSSIA 


Roosevelt and Churchill Map Counter- 
measures in Important Mili- 
tary Conferences 


With Tobruk gone and Sevastopol 
in grave peril, with the Japanese in- 
creasing their hold on the Aleutians, 
and with Atlantic shipping losses con- 
tinuing at an alarming rate, the 
United Nations came face to face 
with grim realities, last week. The 
general spirit of optimism which had 
characterized the spring months was 
fading under the demonstration that 
the Axis has not lost its capacity to 
strike with great force and to direct 
its offensives with cunning skill. 


There can be no doubt that the 
summer months will see hard fight- 
ing and will have their share of bitter 
disappointments and heart-breaking 
defeats for the United Nations. We 
must expect to see Germany, Japan, 
and Italy throw everything they have 
into the struggle, for they know they 
must win — or place themselves be- 
yond defeat — this year. They can- 
not wait until 1943 or 1944 because 
by then the power of the United Na- 
tions will be great enough to over- 
whelm them. It is do or die in. 1942. 


This is no new realization which 
has been brought upon us by the 
reverses of the last few days. We 
have known it all along, and every 
responsible commentator on the news 
has been careful to point out again 
and again that heavy blows would fall 
during the summer. It will be the 
measure of our confidence and 
strength that we shall absorb those 
blows and stay in the fight to win 
the final victory. We can say this 
without being complacent or over- 
confident, but in the sure knowledge 
of our own determination. 


Balanced View Needed 


While we may have suffered some- 
what from too much optimism during 
the spring, which saw Germany de- 
layed in launching her boasted of- 
fensive, and which witnessed Ameri- 
can air and naval power turn with 
devastating effect upon the Japanese, 
we must not allow ourselves now 
to slide into the extreme of over- 
pessimism. The news, to be sure, is 
bad, but this does not dim the fact 
that we have gained precious time, 
that our strength is increasing more 
rapidly than that of the Axis, and 
that it will not be long before we can 
definitely take the offensive. We 
must not lose faith in ourselves dur- 
ing the difficult days ahead. 

Having said this, let us look at the 
summer campaigns as they seem to 
be shaping up. In the European sec- 
tor, the general line of action mapped 
out by Hitler and his generals is be- 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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MECHANIZATION has been pushed far ahead in Russia. 


attending a technical school. 


A Book in the News 








SOVFOTO 


These are harvester-combine operators 


Soviet Russia’s Economic Front 


S the Russo-German campaign 
entered its second year last 
week, perhaps the outstanding ques- 
tion remained, Will the Russians be 
able to hold until next winter? If 
Hitler is to be saved from defeat in 
the war, he must crush Russia dur- 
ing the next 150 days or so. All mili- 
tary experts are agreed that 1942 of- 
fers Hitler his last chance to win. 
No one is in a position today to 
give a categorical answer to the 
question of Russia’s ability to hold 
out. The answer depends upon a 
number of unknown and unpredict- 
able factors, some of them military, 
others economic and social. It is 
the purpose of A. Yugow, in his 
Russia’s Economic Front for War and 
Peace (New York: Harpers. $3), to 
examine the economic side of the 
Russian equation. And his book is 
undoubtedly the most reliable and 
most -complete yet to appear on this 
timely and all-important subject. 
Mr. Yugow’s task has been ren- 
dered more difficult by the lack of 
reliable statistics on Soviet economic 
development. He frankly admits 
that Soviet official statistics—the 
only ones available—are “in bad 
shape incomplete, uncoordi- 
nated, and inconsistent.” Impor- 
tant data have not been made avail- 
able for military reasons and much 
of the data is “not only inaccurate 
but biased.”’ 


Despite the limitation of source 
material, Mr. Yugow has succeeded 
in piecing together the essential 
facts about Soviet economic devel- 
opment. Measured in terms of pre- 
war output, Soviet industry has 
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made truly remarkable strides. Pro- 
duction in all industries was seven 
and a half times greater in 1940 than 
in 1928. During the same period, the 
output of producers’ goods (upon 
which the war industries depend) 
increased fourteenfold. While the 
output of consumers’ goods (upon 
which the living standards of the 
masses depend) increased much less 
—four and a half times; nevertheless 
it was sufficient to reveal decided 
progress. In fact, no country can 
boast of comparable progress during 
the same period. 

One section of Mr. Yugow’s book 
which will attract attention at pres- 
ent deals with the geographical dis- 
tribution of industry throughout the 
Soviet Union, for it is upon the abil- 
ity of the industries out of the reach 
of the Nazi invaders to produce 
necessary supplies that the outcome 
of the war in the East may depend. 

In czarist Russia, 90 per cent of 
the industry was concentrated in 
three sections: around St. Peters- 
burg (now Leningrad), in the Mos- 
cow area, and in the Ukraine. Under 
the successive Five-Year Plans, in- 
dustry has been spread to other 
sections—to the Urals, Siberia, the 
Northern Caucasus, and other re- 
gions. Today the Leningrad, Mos- 
cow, and Ukraine regions are respon- 
sible for only 60 per cent of the total 
production, as compared to the pre- 
war 90 per cent. Great new indus- 
trial centers, such as Magnitogorsk, 
have been established in the central 
and Far Eastern sections of the Soviet 
Union. 

One remarkable feature of these 
new industrial centers is that they 
represent the latest developments in 
scientific progress. The new factories 
are of tremendous size and involve 
the outlay of large sums of money. 
The Soviets have placed such em- 
phasis upon sheer size of industrial 
enterprises that certain critics have 
questioned the wisdom of such policy. 
The Third Five-Year Plan contained 
a warning against “excesses of the 
gigantic-scale mania.”’ 

There can be no doubt that the 
Soviets have made amazing progress 
in industrializing their country. The 
growth of heavy industries has ex- 
ceeded that of the United States, 
Japan, Germany, and other countries 
“even in their periods of highest 
economic progress.” Yet the progress 
has been exacted at heavy price from 
the Russian people. 


Notes From All Fronts: 





“One of the surprises that met the 
Japanese at Midway Island,” the 
Navy reports, “was the U. S. Navy’s 
new torpedo bomber, the Grumman 
Avenger.” According to the Navy, 
the Avenger has a top speed of 270 
miles per hour, a range of 1,400 miles, 
and a capacity of a ton of bombs or 
one torpedo. It is 25 per cent faster 
and has a much greater range than 
any existing torpedo plane. 

* * * 

In the past nine months, Britain has 
reclaimed 200,000 acres of marshland 
and put it to producing crops. Not 
only are oats, sugar beets, potatoes, 
and corn growing on the “new” land 
in profusion, but houses dot the area, 
which already has new concrete 
roads. Britain, too, is introducing 
modern farm machinery and modern 
fertilizers on a much wider scale than 
she had ever before known. As a 
result, the nation is doing a much 
better job of feeding itself than had 
been thought possible. 

oe * * 

Lack of steel did not prevent the build- 
ing of a new airplane engine manu- 
facturing plant which is now in oper- 
ation ‘‘somewhere 
in New Jersey.” 
Wood treated 
with fire-resisting 
chemicals substi- 
tuted for most of 
the steel which 
would have been 
required, and 
made it possible to 
build the plant in 45 working days 
—a saving of two months in con- 
struction time. 


* * ” 

















All official messages, dispatches, 
orders, and reports of the Army, be- 
ginning Wednesday, will be, issued 
under the 24-hour clock system. Time 
will be expressed in a group of four 
digits, running from 0000 to 2400, 
representing the 24 hours from mid- 
night to midnight. The first two of 
the four digits indicate the hours 
after midnight and the remaining two 
give the minutes past the hour. For 
example, 0625 is 6:25 a.m.; 1200 is 
12 noon; and 1400 is 2 p.m. 

The latest manpower needs, as seen 
by the War Manpower Commission, 
include 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 men 
for the armed forces by the end of 
1943, with an “eventual’’ total of 
10,000,000. It is estimated that 20,- 
000,000 workers will be required in 
war production and transportation by 





1944, and 12,000,000 will be needeg 
to harvest the 1943 crop. 
* * a 

British forces report evidence that 
Axis planes used rocket bombs jn 
recent attacks on shipping in the 
Mediterranean. Dropped from low. 
flying planes, the bombs are said to 
contain a mechanism which goes into 
operation immediately, shooting the 
bomb forward with a much greater 
velocity. As a result, the bomb can 
be directed with greater accuracy 
and has increased power to pene. 
trate armor. 

* * * 
* One of the worst killers of the First 
World War was gas gangrene, caused 
by bacteria contained in dust. Doc. 
tors serving on the North African 
front, however, report that by a freak 
of nature desert dust apparently does 
not contain the bacteria. As a re- 
sult, there has been no gas gangrene 
there, and many amputations and 
deaths have been avoided. 

* ca * 

Prior flight training is no longer re. 
quired of candidates for glider pilot 
training in the Army. The War De- 
partment announced last week that 
this makes it possible for applicants 
between 18 and 36 who can meet 
physical and mental requirements to 
enter the glider training program. 

* * * 

Britons are asking for “real live” 
Americans to tell them more about 
the United States. No matter how 
thoroughly they know America, Eng- 
lishmen do not fill the bill, so avid 
are the people to hear citizens of this 
country. Unfortunately, the rela- 
tively few Americans in Britain to- 
day are officers and diplomats, too 
busy with war affairs even to con- 
sider meeting a few of the requests 
which swamp them. 

* * * 

Early next month the War Production 
Board is launching a campaign to 
have housewives save and turn in 
cooking fats, which are needed in the 
manufacture of glycerin. The grease 
can be sold to food stores and meat 
markets, which in turn will sell it to 
processing plants. 

* * * 

Venezuela is considering plans for 
building a fleet of amphibian planes 
to fly a transport network which 
would connect the country’s vast sys- 
tem of rivers. The pressing need is 
for means to carry rubber out of the 
jungles, but later on there would be 
food products and minerals. 
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LEAD-THROWER. The gunner behind this plane-mounted .30 caliber Browning machine gun is al 
set for business. The gleaming tubular device on the nose hides flashes during firing. 
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The main street in Keijo, Korea 
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HAMILTON FROM THREE LIONS 


Korea=--Japan’s First Victim 


“All the people of Asia know that if 
there is to be an honorable and decent 
future for any of them or for us, that 
future depends on victory by the 
United Nations over the forces of en- 
slavement.” 


When President Roosevelt uttered 
these words, he might well have been 
speaking directly to the people of 
Korea. Today, after more than 30 
years of ruthless oppression and ex- 
ploitation at the hands of the Japa- 
nese, the people of Korea find them- 
selves in an excellent position to 
understand the 
meaning of an Al- 
lied victory, and 
no nation on earth 
more eagerly 
awaits the coming 
defeat of the Axis. 

The Western 
world might well take the trouble to 
learn more about this little-known 
nation. Korea is “exhibit ‘A’ in Ja- 
pan’s new order.” Here is the blue- 
print of what any conquered popula- 
tion may expect from a Japanese 
victory. Moreover, as students of the 
Far East have frequently pointed out, 
Korea is potentially a valuable ally in 
the fight against Japan, and may yet 
play a vital part in the strategy of 
the war. The provisional govern- 
ment, with its headquarters in Wash- 
ington, has been officially at war with 
Japan since December 11. 

Sometimes called the “Gibraltar of 
the Far East,’ Korea is a mountainous 
peninsula of some 85,000 square 
miles, jutting out from Manchukuo 
toward the southern end of Japan. 
The largest Japanese island, Honshu, 
is but 140 miles away, so that Korea 
has always been the logical stepping- 
stone for Japanese aggression in Asia. 
Until the end of the last century, 
however, the peninsula remained 
largely under Chinese influence, with 
Russia bidding strongly for a share in 
control. 

Both the Sino-Japanese War of 
1894-1895 and the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-1905 were fought over 
the question of who should dominate 
Korea. Having eliminated her two 
chief rivals in these two conflicts, 
Japan made Korea a protectorate in 
1907, and annexed the nation out- 
tight in 1910. 

















Since that time, Korea has been the 
victim of an imperial rule as unsavory 
as any to be found in the annals of 
modern history. Fearful of rebellion 
from their unwilling subjects, the 
Japanese have deprived the Koreans 
of even the most elementary human 
rights, and have _— systematically 
worked to stamp out the last vestiges 
of Korean culture and national feel- 
ing. 

The 23,000,000 Korean natives are 
today ruled by a military Governor- 
General who has absolute power of 
life and death over every soul on the 
peninsula. His authority is supported 
by more than a half million soldiers, 
police, and spies, who have tortured 
and executed thousands upon thou- 
sands of these hapless people, and 
who keep the prisons constantly 
crowded with political prisoners. 


All names in Korea, whether of 
persons or places, have been changed 
to Japanese equivalents. Even the 
name of the country itself has been 
changed to Chosen. Korean litera- 
ture has become a thing of the past, 
for writing has ceased and books al- 
ready written (especially those on 
history, government, and religion) 
have been taken up by the govern- 
ment and expurgated in line with 
Japanese ideology. Not a single na- 
tive language newspaper remains in 
the country. 


Even religious liberty has been 





HAMILTON FROM THREE LIONS 


Korean Women 
(Note: The pictures of Korea on this page came 
through the Japanese censorship before Pearl Harbor 
and hardly typify conditions in Korea.) 








destroyed. All Koreans are under 
official orders to worship at Shinto 
shrines installed in their homes. Po- 
litical organizations are forbidden, 
and virtually all public offices are oc- 
cupied by Japanese. But the crown- 
ing indignity is that the Koreans are 
forbidden to use their own language! 
Japanese is the only language which 
may be used in official or business 
dealings, and Koreans employed in 
the government offices or in any other 
official capacity are required to speak 
Japanese even in their own homes. 
In the few schools which are per- 
mitted, only Japanese is spoken and 
Japanese versions of all subjects are 
taught. 

Economically the Koreans have 
suffered bitterly at the hands of their 
conquerors. Four out of five Koreans 
are small farmers, each cultivating 
an average of about four acres. Be- 
fore the conquest most of them owned 
their own land, had enough to eat, 
and were a happy and amiable people. 
Today, however, more than 80 per 
cent of these farmers are squatters or 
tenants, having lost their land 
through heavy taxes and the crooked 
tricks of Japanese moneylenders. 

In similar fashion the Japanese 
have acquired possession of virtually 


all the banks, the retail trade, the 
industries, and the mines. According 


to George Kent, writing in a recent 
issue of Asia, “If you walk along the 
streets of Seoul, the Korean capital. 
you will see only Japanese shops filled 
with Japanese goods. The store clerks 
are Japanese and so are the well- 
dressed individuals on the sidewalks. 
The Koreans are hawking vegetables, 
pulling rickshaws, carrying heavy 
loads.” Many of the natives are sent 
to Japan to do slave labor of the 
roughest sort. 


It is almost impossible for a Korean 
to secure permission to open a factory 
in his own country. But the Japanese 
have undertaken large-scale invest- 
ment in exploiting Korean mineral 
and industrial wealth. Synthetic 
fuel and hydro-chemical plants have 
been greatly expanded. Likewise, the 
invaders have profited mightily from 
Korea’s rich variety of strategic min- 
erals—coal, iron, tungsten, magnesite, 
to mention a few. 

Thus in every way possible Japan 


has stripped Korea of its wealth. One 
further example will illustrate Ja- 
pan’s “icy disregard for the welfare 
of the people.’’ Koreans produce the 
finest rice in the world, but they are 
not allowed to eat it. -Most of it goes 
to Japan through forced sale, at a 
fraction of the prevailing market 
price. The natives are permitted to 
eat a limited quantity of rice mixed 
with barley one day a week; the re- 
mainder of the time they subsist on 
cheap millet imported from Man- 
churia. So meager is this fare that 
the nation is constantly on the edge 
of starvation. “Each spring, millions 
of farmers and their families are 
obliged to roam the barren hillsides, 
scratching up roots and bark and 
weeds in order to keep from dying of 
hunger.” 

The natural result of these oppres- 
sive conditions has been the rise of 
an intense nationalist feeling. Thou- 
sands of Koreans are organized in 
secret societies, and individual ter- 
rorists constantly harass their Jap- 
anese overlords. On several occasions 
patriotic feeling has broken out in 
open revolt, only to be repressed with 
the most savage cruelty. Unfortu- 
nately, the outside world has little 
known or cared what happened to so 
remote a people. The United States 
has not even yet recognized the pro- 
visional government under Dr. Syng- 
man Rhee, which was set up in Wash- 
ington shortly after the conquest. 

Thus the Korean today is out- 
wardly passive, showing little sign of 
hostility toward his masters. Be- 
hind his stolid mask, however, is a 
sullen bitterness and a mighty hatred 
which will someday take its ven- 
geance on Japan. 
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“Oliver hasn't quite got the hang of it!” 


BOLTINOFF IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


A movie producer who was selecting 
a chief for his scenario staff insisted 
that the successful applicant must be 
a college graduate. Finally one turned 
up, and the producer demanded, “Show 
me your diploma.” 

The applicant tried to explain that 
it was not customary for college grad- 
uates to carry diplomas around with 
them. 

“Well, then,”” demanded the producer, 
“Say me a big word.”—KABLEGRAM 





“I wish to complain,” said the bride, 
“about the flour you sold me. It was 
tough.” 

“Tough, ma’am?” asked the grocer. 

“Yes, tough. I made a pie with it, and 
my husband could hardly cut it.”—Grit 





The lights had gone out on the bus 
and the tall man asked the woman 
standing next to him if he could help 
her find a strap. 

“T already have one, thank you,” «she 
replied. 

“Then would 


ou mind letting go of 
my necktie?” 


APPER’S WEEKLY 


_ “Say, how close did that stroke of 
lightning come to you?” asked the 


farmer, joining his hired man in a 
shed during a thunderstorm. 

“Purty close, I'd say,” replied the 
hired man. “My pipe wasn’t lit before.” 
—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 
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This Week 


Prime Minister Churchill arrived 
in Washington for a surprise con- 
ference with President Roosevelt on 
the all-important question of a sec- 
ond front in Europe. Although great 
secrecy was maintained about the 
discussions, it was announced that 
they were concerned with “the earli- 
est possible maximum concentration 
of Allied war power upon the en- 
emy.” .. . Lend Lease Supervisor 
Harry Hopkins asserted that a third 
and even a fourth front would be 
created if necessary. 

Two other notables—Queen Wil- 
helmina of the Netherlands and King 
Peter of Yugoslavia—were in this 
country on official visits. 
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Mr. Overoptimist 


COAKLEY IN WASHINGTON POST 


By a unanimous vote the House 
passed the largest appropriation bill 
in the history of the country, pro- 
viding Army funds of almost 43 bil- 
lion dollars. . . . The House Ways 
and Means Committee voted not to 
levy a general sales tax as it wound 
up its work on the new tax bill... . 
After receiving the green light from 
Petroleum Co-ordinator Ickes, the 
House passed legislation for con- 
struction of a barge canal and an 
eight-inch oil pipeline across north- 
ern Florida. 

Destruction of ships in the west- 
ern Atlantic and adjacent waters 
reached a new pitch as the unofficial 
toll rose to 308. 


History in the Colleges 


In a recent survey conducted by 
the New York Times, it was discov- 
ered that 69 per cent of the colleges 
and universities in the United States 
believe they should require a study 
of American history. Paradoxically, 
however, only 18 per cent of our in- 
stitutions of higher learning actually 
require such a study as a prerequi- 
site for graduation! Moreover, only 
28 per cent require a course in 
American history as a prerequisite 
for admission. 

In a few cases, educators expressed 
themselves as being strongly opposed 
to compulsory courses. As one col- 
lege put it, ‘‘Any course labeled ‘re- 
quired’ is un-American. In Axis 
countries, courses are required.’ On 


the other hand, a majority of the 690 
schools replying to the questionnaire 
felt that a knowledge of American 
history is an essential part of a college 
education. 


In its editorial comment on the 
great gap between theory and prac- 
tice in this matter, the Times re- 
marked: “That less than 10 per cent 
of the total undergraduate body ... 
are taking an interest in American 
history is not a comforting disclosure. 

It is just as important that a 
teacher, doctor, lawyer, or accountant 
know the history of this country as 
it is for the statesman, journalist, or 
economist. . . . As we look ahead to 
postwar problems, it is essential that 
we develop men and women with love 
and devotion for our democratic 
ideals.”’ 


Army Specialist Corps 


According to the announcement of 
Director Dwight F. Davis, the first 
officers have already been commis- 
sioned for the new Army Specialist 
Corps. Mr. Davis pointed out that 
the Army needs only about 11,000 
specialists this year, while more than 
200,000 civilians have applied for 
commissions. 

The Specialist Corps is made up of 
men over draft age and others who 
cannot meet the Army’s physical 
standards. These men are selected 
on the basis of their technical ability 
and their character, and will replace 
regular Army officers who ought to 
be out with troops. 

The specialists have Army rank 
and titles based on merit and experi- 
ence (Mr. Davis has the military rank 
of major general, but acts as a civilian 
director). They wear uniforms ap- 
proximating those of the Army. How- 
ever they have no authority over of- 
ficers of the Regular Army, and the 
latter will not be required to salute. 
The specialists are paid according to 
Army and civil service standards, but 
will not be eligible for war pensions 
or retirement pay. 


New Taxes for War 


After almost four months of con- 
sideration, the House Ways and 
Means Committee finally began 
winding up work last week on the 
new tax bill. The bill now has to 
run the gauntlet of the House, the 
Senate Finance Committee, the Sen- 
ate itself, and the conference com- 
mittee. The Senate will likely re- 
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their task in the war. 
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BOMBS AWAY! Crews of three medium bombers at an Army flying school in Texas practice for 


A new class of bombardiers is graduated every three weeks at this school 


which has a training schedule of 25,000 skilled “egg-layers” a year. 


write the bill and it may not become 
law yet for months. 

As it now stands the bill will add 
$6,640,000,000 to the taxpayer’s bill, 
bringing his annual federal tax load 
to about $25,000,000,000. This addi- 
tional revenue will come partly from 
higher excise taxes, but mostly from 
increased corporate and individual 
income taxes. Many individuals in 
the lower brackets will pay three or 
four times as much income tax in 
1943 as they did this year. 


In order to make the new taxes 
easier for John Q. Citizen, the com- 
mittee has approved a withholding 
tax, which provides for payroll de- 
ductions, starting in 1943, of 10 per 
cent of each individual’s income over 
and above his personal exemptions. 
This is not a new tax, for the money 
will be applied to his regular income 
tax charges for 1942 and 1943. 

High as these taxes are, they still 
fall short of the Treasury’s goal by 
more than $2,000,000,000 for the 
committee has been unwilling to im- 
pose rates as high as the Treasury 
desires. 


U. S. Weapons 


Early reports that American M-3 


tanks were performing brilliantly in’ 


Libya have had to be modified. It 
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THREAT TO ALASKA. 
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Japanese toehold on Attu and Kiska Islands in the Aleutians remains a 


potential threat to U. S. bases at Dutch Harbor and Kodiak. 








turns out that the 35-ton “General 
Grants” as the M-3’s are called by 
the British, was no match for the 
50- to 60-ton Mark IV tanks which 
General Rommel threw into the 
battle. The M-3 mounts a 75 mm. 
gun while the Mark IV is equipped 
with a superior and longer-ranged 
88 mm. cannon. It was thus pos- 
sible for the German tanks to come 
within firing range of ours while 
keeping at a safe distance them- 
selves. 

-. Rommel also used the 88 mm. gun 
to good effect as a mobile unit sepa- 
rate from tanks. The British were 
tricked into an ambush of these guns 
suffering terrific damage. The 88 
mm. gun is an excellent anti-tank 
and anti-aircraft weapon. The 
smaller British 25-pounder, although 
of nearly the same caliber, was no 
match for it. 

The United States is building larger 
and more powerful tanks than the 
M-3 and their equipment will doubt- 
less be studied in the light of the 
Battle of Libya. We have a 60-ton 
tank in production but it has yet to 
show itself in battle. 


Shipping Toll Rises 


Official expectation that counter- 
measures against submarine attacks 
in the Atlantic and Caribbean would 
bring about a decline in the rate of 
ship sinkings has conspicuously failed 
to materialize so far. As we go to 
press, the Navy has just announced 
the loss of 13 more ships—by far the 
largest list of sinkings yet released by 
our government in a single day. 

In Washington the feeling is grow- 
ing that the shipping situation is 
much more desperate than has been 
admitted. The unofficial toll of losses 
in the Western Atlantic and adjacent 
waters now stands at the staggering 
figure of 308, and there is very good 
reason to believe that the Navy has 
by no means announced all sinkings. 

In the six and one-half months 
since Pearl Harbor, the United Na- 
tions have lost a far larger amount of 
tonnage than they have built, in spite 
of America’s huge shipbuilding pro- 
gram. Literally hundreds of new 
anti-submarine craft are being put 
into service, but so intense is the 
undersea warfare that they have had 
little real success in knocking out the 
invading U-boats. 
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The Week Abroad 


The Week 


The British defeat in Libya, cli- 
maxed by the sudden fall of Tobruk, 
took rank as one of the outstanding 
military reverses suffered by the 
United Nations in the war. While the 
British reformed their lines in Egypt, 
Axis armored columns were reported 
to be pressing on toward the border. 
The massing of parachute troops in 
Crete and Libya indicated the possible 
imminence of an all-out attack 
against Egypt. 

The Russians held the battered 
lines at Sevastopol, but the great city 
and port was in mortal danger of fall- 
ing under repeated Nazi assaults. 
North of Sevastopol the Russians 

















What's cookin’? 
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were giving ground in the Kharkov 
region, but were reported to be un- 
leashing a new drive toward Smo- 
lensk. ; 

China’s heroism again displayed 
itself when the Japanese met impor- 
tant reverses in their drive to gain 
control over rail communications in 
eastern China. Pierre Laval, 
speaking for the Vichy government, 
frankly came out in favor of a Ger- 
man victory. ... Argentina and Chile 
seemed to be drifting farther away 
from the Axis as a result of submarine 
attacks against shipping. 

Japan strengthened her hold on the 
outer Aleutians by landing new forces 
on Kiska Island. Fog and bad weather 
impeded American efforts to drive 
them out. 


Storm for Churchill 


A first-rate political storm was 
brewing in London, last week, while 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
was in Washington conferring with 
President Roosevelt. It was evident 
that the Prime Minister would have 
to face an angry House of Commons 
upon his return and give an account- 
ing of his stewardship. 


The people of England are greatly 
wrought up over the defeat in Libya. 
In addition to their natural disap- 
pointment over the military setback, 
they are incensed over having been 
misled by the overconfident reports 
from Cairo. These reports had 
claimed that Rommel’s drive had 
been shattered and that he had no 
hope of pressing his campaign in 
Libya. But, as it turned out, it was 
the British and not the Germans who 
Suffered the disaster. 


British leadership is blamed for the 
defeat, and Churchill is, of course, 
Tesponsible for the leadership. How- 








ever, while he will have to encounter 
the wrath of the House of Commons 
it is not thought that he will be forced 
out of office at this time—barring 
some fresh disaster. A motion of ‘‘no 
confidence” has been entered in the 
House of Commons but observers in 
London do not believe it will receive 
much support. The truth is that 
there is no one in England who has 
sufficient stature to replace Churchill. 


Laval Hopes 


In a broadcast last week, Pierre 
Laval, arch-foe of the United Na- 
tions and chief spokesman in France 
for the doctrine of collaboration with 
Germany, appealed to French work- 
ers to leave their homes and go to 
Germany to work for the Nazi war 
industries. ‘Workers of France,” he 
said, “it is for the liberation of our 
prisoners that you are going to work 
in Germany. It is for our country 
that you will go there in great num- 
bers. It is to permit France to find 
her place in the new Europe that 
you are going to answer my appeal.” 

At the same time Laval came out 
flatly in favor of a Nazi victory. “I 
hope for German victory,” he de- 
clared, ‘because without it bolshe- 
vism in the future will be established 
everywhere.” This is the most direct 
statement he has yet made about the 
objectives of his policies, although 
he is long known to have favored full 
collaboration with the Axis. 


As yet, the results of his policy of 
collaboration have been few. He 
has failed to secure the release of the 
hundreds of thousands of French 
prisoners still held in the Reich, al- 
though last week he promised the 
release of large numbers of them in 
exchange for the French workers 
who are to be sent to Germany. It 
is doubtful whether the French peo- 
ple will respond to this latter offer 
with any more enthusiasm than they 
have shown at past promises of Hit- 
ler and his stooges. 


Education in England 


In the United States, the term 
“public school” has come to mean a 
free, government-supported institu- 
tion which opens its doors to all com- 
ers. In England, however, the so- 
called ‘public schools” are the se- 
lect, private preparatory schools, 
such as Eton, Rugby, and Harrow, 
whose fees are so high that only the 
sons of the wealthy upper classes 
can afford to attend. For the chil- 
dren of the poorer classes up to the 
age of 14, there are state-supported 


“grammar schools,” which, however, 
do not provide as superior an educa- 
tion as the more fashionable and ex- 
clusive “‘public schools.” 

This undemocratic system of edu- 
cation has long been under fire on 
the grounds that it has fostered the 
class spirit in England, and has 
created a feeling that ability is not 
as important as having gone to the 
right school with the right people. 
Moreover, it tended to keep the rul- 
ing power in the hands of the 
wealthy (and therefore educated) 
upper classes. 

It is thus significant to note that 
the British government is now tak- 
ing steps to broaden educational op- 
portunities in England. Through a 
system of scholarships the govern- 
ment will make it possible for the 
talented sons of needy families to 
attend the public schools. Important 
as this step is, however, in eliminat- 
ing traditional class differences, crit- 
ics have been quick to point out that 
it is at best a patching up of the old, 
antiquated educational system, and 
that it does not go far enough in ex- 
tending educational opportunity to 
all. 


Swiss Democracy 


Nowhere in the world today can 
one find a clearer expression of de- 
mocracy than in certain of the moun- 
tain cantons of Switzerland. Because 
of the small size of these Swiss 
“states” (varying from 10,000 to 30,- 
000 persons), the citizens are able 
to carry on a rare form of direct 
democracy, in which decisions are 
made and laws passed by the peo- 
ple themselves, instead of by elected 
representatives. 

Each year, in April, the citizens of 
these five cantons meet in open air 
voting assemblies, known as Lands- 
gemeindes. After a ceremonial pro- 
cession, the men of the canton gather 
in a “ring,” with the women and 
children, who do not participate, ob- 
serving from the outside. Every male 
citizen who is free of a police or 
poor-house record has the privilege 
of attending and of casting a direct 
vote. 

Not all the affairs of the canton 
are decided at the Landsgemeinde, 
for a parliament also exists. How- 
ever, the open-air assemblies do 
elect officials, adopt a budget, and 
often pass numerous laws. The lists 
of candidates and the bills have al- 
ready been prepared by officials, but 
each citizen has the right to present 
his own bill, to recommend candi- 
dates, and to debate the merits of 
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JAP BOMBS have done éxtensive damage in 


Port Darwin, Australia. This was a private 
residence before the bombs began to fall. 


any measure or candidate before the 
assembly. 

As many as 7,000 peasants some- 
times gather for a session of the 
Landsgemeinde. A striking feature 
of the assembly is that the choice 
seats at the speakers’ feet are re- 
served for boys from 12 to 18, who 
are privileged to observe the pro- 
ceedings so that they may grow up 
to be better citizens. 


Hungary vs. Rumania 


One of the sorest spots in all Eu- 
rope is that area known as Transyl- 
vania, over which Hungary and Ru- 
mania have disputed for a very long 
time. A few days ago the old en- 
mity over this territory flared up 
again, and the large forces of troops 
along the borders were brought close 
to the point of war. 


After World War I all of Transyl- 
vania was given to Rumania, but in 
1940 Hitler forced the return of the 
northern half to Hungary. Because 
of the widespread infiltration of both 
Hungarians and Rumanians through- 
out the entire area, there has arisen 
a serious minority problem which 
Hitler has systematically fostered 
and exploited in order to keep the 
two satellites under control. 

According to recent reports, Ru- 
manian troops have broken into the 
homes of Hungarians in Rumania, 
confiscated their entire supply of 
food, and ordered the peasants to re- 
turn to their homeland. The Hun- 
garian government has, of course, 
taken a most serious view of this 
plunder and violence, and has pro- 
tested strongly. The whole situa- 
tion has been complicated by Ru- 
mania’s demands for return of her 
Transylvanian territory, on _ the 
grounds that she is furnishing far 
more troops for the Russian cam- 
paign than Hungary. 

Neutral observers believe that the 
issue would be put to the test of 
battle if Berlin would permit. 
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RED TROOPS pursue German soldiers in a recaptured town in northern Russia. This is one of a number of pictures recently released by the Soviets 
showing the winter and spring fighting along the Russian front. 
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THOMAS IN DETROIT NEWS 


CRITICAL of Congress is this cartoon which is captioned, “The Axis will not wait until elections 


are over.” 


Congress Is Put Under Fire 


(Concluded from page 1) 


people’s uneasiness and resentment. 
For one thing, he said, the people of 
the country “think of Congress col- 
lectively and whatever conclusion 
they reach they vote upon him indi- 
vidually.”” Thus they fail to take ac- 
count of the record of the individual 
congressman or senator but act 
against him because they have a 
vague feeling that Congress as a 
whole is not measuring up as it 
should. 


There are a number of specific rea- 
sons for the resentment. Mr. Patrick 
himself pointed to a number of these. 
‘he people are angry because of the 
“X’’ rationing cards given to members 
of Congress. They interpreted this as 
an indication that Congress was un- 
willing to make the sacrifices which 
they were called upon to make. They 
have not forgotten the ill-fated pen- 
sion bill of a few months ago, feeling 
that Congress tried to put something 
over on them at a time when its entire 
energy should have been devoted to 
measures dealing with the war. 


Strong Words 


These are but a few of the concrete 
charges that have been leveled 
against the present Congress. Per- 
haps the most stinging indictment has 
come from Raymond Clapper who 
charges Congress with gross incom- 
petency in dealing with the burning 
issues of the day. He goes beyond the 
specific issues of pensions and gaso- 
line, rationing and Leon Henderson 
and makes the following accusations: 


As a force in our government, Con- 
gress is sliding downhill. It is en- 
dangered not by the press nor by the 
executive branch, but by its own shal- 
low incompetency. It fails to exert the 
real leadership that the nation must 
have in modern times. 

Congress has remained a collection 
of 2-cent politicians who could serve 
well enough in simpler days. But the 
ignorance and provincialism of Con- 
gress renders it incapable of meeting 
the needs of modern government. Con- 
sequently the center of gravity has 
shifted toward the executive branch. 


Never was there such need for intel- 
ligent and informed debate on public 
affairs. People are looking to editorials, 
radio commentators, and newspaper 
columnists for the discussion of public 
affairs that they ought to get from Con- 
gress. Not the newspaper columnists 
but senators and representatives should 
be developing and leading the thinking 
of the country at this time. Since we 
have no Webster-Hayne debates, people 
want to know what Dorothy Thompson 
and Walter Lippmann think... . 


Nobody is going to destroy Congress. 
It is doing that job itself at the very 
moment when it is most needed. Mem- 
bers are so busy sneaking through re- 
tirement pensions, grabbing unlimited 
gasoline rationing, hiding wives, chil- 
dren, nephews, and in-laws on the pay- 
roll that they are missing the boat. 


It is indeed a serious thing when 
the people of a democracy lose con- 
fidence in their representative body. 
It may lead to a loss of faith in democ- 
racy itself. At a time like this, the 
tragic example of France must never 
be forgotten, for there is a striking 
similarity between the situation ex- 
isting here at present and that which 
prevailed in France prior to the de- 
feat. The French people had lost 
confidence in their Chamber of Depu- 
ties, in the constant playing of pol- 
itics. There is no doubt that France 
was greatly weakened by such re- 
sentment of “politics.” 


The situation in the United States 
is the more serious because much 
of the resentment springs not from 
discontent over specific acts but from 
unreasoning and from intangible fac- 
tors. Mr. Patrick, in his speech to the 
House of Representatives, put his 
finger on this danger when he said 
that people do not like a great many 
things that have been done in Wash- 
ington and blame each congressman 
for the entire program. Most of those 
who are directing the war program 
are men who are appointed, not 
elected. “The only man whose head 
bobbed above the horizon, holding 
and running for any government of- 
fice, is the congressman, so they just 
take a pop at him.” 


One of the difficulties springs from 
the very nature of our present situa- 
tion. In time of war, the executive 
branch of the government plays a 
predominant role. The President, as 
commander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy, is responsible for the conduct 
of the war. Decisions about military 
strategy and about a thousand and 
one issues that arise in connection 
with it must be made by the Chief 
Executive, not by the Congress. Al- 
ways, in time of war, Congress au- 
thorizes the carrying out of broad 
policies but leaves to the executive 
branch the job of working out the 
details. Thus, Congress does not have 
the opportunities for bold initiative 
and policy-making that it enjoys in 
time of peace. This secondary role 
naturally leaves it open to criticism, 
much of which is unjustified. 


Congress in Wartime 


One function of Congress in war- 
time is scrutiny and criticism of the 
conduct of the war. While it leaves 
the executive branch of the govern- 
ment wide leeway in determining 
policies and carrying them out, it has 
the responsibility of checking on 
those branches. We have seen, for 
example, how the Truman Committee 
of the Senate has investigated various 
parts of the defense program. It has 
pointed to inefficiency and has made 
suggestions for improvements. Such 
a constructive activity receives far 
less attention than do the various fail- 
ures of Congress. 

If Congress has fallen down on the 
job, the blame lies partly at the door 
of the people themselves. It fre- 
quently happens that the people who 
complain the loudest and criticize 
Congress the most harshly are the 
very ones who fail to participate in 
primary elections. They do little or 
nothing to select candidates who are 
intelligent and capable of coping with 
the momentous issues of the day. 
Those who do vote in primaries often 
do little more than to vote against the 
man in office, with little regard for 
the qualifications of the candidate of 
their choice. 

There is also a tendency on the part 
of many people to criticize Congress 
for shortcomings for which it is not 
responsible. Mr. Patrick gave a 
classic example of this in his speech 
to the House of Representatives. The 
people in his district in Alabama were 
very critical of the congressman for 
not returning home more often. 
“Why have you not been around to 
see us?” they asked. Yet when he 
did go down to Alabama on other 
occasions the voters asked him why 


—!} 


he was not in Washington since Con- 
gress was then in session. This js 
but one example of an unreasoning 
attitude on the part of the voters. 
Criticism in a democracy is essen- 
tial to good and efficient government, 
but criticism should be based upon 
actual grievances. If criticism js 
based upon ignorance and prejudice 
it goes far toward undermining dem- 
ocratic government. A few days ago, 
Archibald MacLeish warned against 
the present trend of criticism of the 
government and Congress: 


Representatives of People 


... The picture of Washington as an- 
other nation, almost a toreign power, 
fixed upon our shores to wage a kind of 
bureaucratic war upon our people, is a 
picture which would be fantastic if it 
were not so frequently presented. Who 
are these congressmen and _ senators 
who are now set off in apparent distinc- 
tion from the American people? They 
are the American people. They are 
the people’s representatives in Congress 
elected by the people and acting in the 
people’s behalf. Like the peopie whom 
they represent they are men of varying 
degrees of ability, varying and various 
opinions. Some of them are men of 
great distinction. Some are not. Some 
are men of an intelligence as fine and 
as responsive as any to be found in 
America. Some are men of less intel- 
ligence. Some are men remarkable for 
courage and character. Some are not 
remarkable for any reason. But one 
thing is true of them all as they consti- 
tute the Congress of the United States: 
they are the true representatives of the 
people whom they represent and much 
more like the people, far closer to the 
people, much more truly entitled to 
speak for the people than those who un- 
dertake to attack them on the people’s 
behalf. It would not be possible to as- 
semble anywhere in the United States 
531 men and women who could more 
justly and more humanly speak for the 
people of this republic than the 531 
men and women whom the people have 
elected to Congress precisely for that 
purpose. 


It is of the greatest importance at 
this hour of peril that there be con- 
fidence between the people and their 
government, between the people and 
Congress and between the people and 
the executive branches of the govern- 
ment. It is also important that there 
be harmony between the various 
branches of the government itself. 
Democracy cannot survive in this 
country if mutual distrust prevails. 


Not only is mutual confidence es- 
sential to winning the war but it is 
of equal importance in determining 
the peace policies which shall prevail 
after the war is won. Once before in 
our history, we won a war but lost 
the peace to follow largely because of 
the failure of Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive and the people to cooperate 
on objectives. It was this failure 
which is in part responsible for our 
present predicament. 
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Axis Offensive Taking Shape 


ginning to take form. Apparently he 
has determined upon a great two- 
pronged offensive to capture the Cau- 
casus and the Middle East and to 
drive the British out of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

One arm of this attack is pointed 
toward Russia in the region of the 
Crimea. The other is aimed at Egypt 
and the Suez Canal. Still others may 
be developed through Turkey and by 
way of the Black Sea. An important 
aspect of the offensive is the height- 
ened submarine attack on United 
Nations supply lines in the Atlantic. 


If Germany succeeds in breaking 
through the Russian defense guarding 
the Caucasus, and the British defenses 
guarding Egypt and the Near East 
her victory will have to be compared 
in magnitude with that which was 
won over France in 1940. It will 
mean that the war will be longer and 
harder than even the most gloomy 
among us have anticipated. 


What Victory Would Mean? 


What victory in the Middle East 
alone would accomplish—not count- 
ing the Caucasus—has been aptly 
summarized by Edmund Stevens, cor- 
respondent of the Christian Science 
Monitor stationed in Cairo: “In the 
first place, it would give the Axis 
complete control of the Mediterran- 
ean and place in its hands the vast oil 
Tesources of Iraq and Persia. Con- 
versely, it would deprive the Allies 
of their sole remaining oil source out- 
side of the New World, thus tremen- 
dously complicating shipping prob- 
lems. It would sever the American 
trans-African air route to Asia and 
would close the chief route for war 
Supplies to Russia. Even more im- 
portant, it would enable Hitler to join 
hands with his Japanese ally, thus 
Splitting the democratic world and 
reducing Britain’s war role to the de- 
fense of the British Isles. Lastly, it 
would place within the Axis orbit 


(Concluded from page 1) 


virtually the entire Moslem world, 
which extends from Morocco to the 
Philippines and whose importance as 
a world force is so often underesti- 
mated.” 


Add the Caucasus to such gains and 
the size of the Axis victory would 
be multiplied. Without the oil of the 
Caucasus there is doubt that Russia 
could continue fighting for long, de- 
spite the great war industries which 
she has established in and beyond 
the Urals. Although Russia has oil 
elsewhere, her best deposits are in 
the Caucasus and she depends heavily 
upon them. 


If the German campaign succeeds 
—and it has yet to develop fully along 
the lines indicated—the task of de- 
feating the Axis will become much 
larger. Just as the fall of Singapore 
in the Far East opened the way for 
great advances to Japan and pro- 
longed the war immeasurably in that 
part of the world, so a Nazi victory 
in the Middle East and Caucasus 
would extend and intensify the con- 
flict in the European theater. These 
are facts which we must face. 


Leaving the Nazis, for the moment, 
let us turn to the Japanese. The 
Japanese campaign in the Pacific 
seems to be developing into a new 
pattern which fits in nicely with the 
German program. According to re- 
ports which are reaching the United 
States, the Japanese are preparing to 
strike at Russia this summer. They 
are apparently moving up their forces 
in Manchukuo for an invasion of Si- 
beria, and are making preparations to 
attack Kamchatka. 


The Japanese have good reasons for 
launching such a campaign. They 
know that their chariot is tied to 
Germany’s and that they will lose 
out in the Far East if Germany is 
placed on the road to defeat in 1942. 
Moreover, they see in Russia’s diffi- 
culties an unparalleled opportunity 


to strike at an old enemy whom they 
fear and hate. Russian bases at Vlad- 
ivostok and on Kamchatka Peninsula 
are a menace to Japan since they 
might be used by Russian or Ameri- 
can bombers as starting points for 
smashing attacks against Japan’s 
crowded industrial centers. 


Importance of Aleutians 


Japan’s occupation of the outer 
Aleutians (see map on page 4) and 
her campaign in China are logical 
preparatory moves for a possible at- 
tack on Russia. A toehold on the 
Aleutians will give Japan an obser- 
vation post—and perhaps a defense 
base—to aid her in _ intercepting 
American aid to Russia by way of 
Alaska or an American attack upon 
Japan by the same route. 

In China, Japan is trying to win 
control over the remaining coastal 
provinces on which the Chinese have 
been building airfields during re- 
cent months—bases which might 
serve the same purpose as Vladivos- 
tok and Kamchatka. Japan’s full 
aim in China, of course, is to knock 
the Chinese out of the war. She will 
press on against Chiang Kai-shek 
during China’s great moment of 
weakness if she can. But if this 
proves too difficult she will at least 
strive to remove the threat of at- 
tack from Chinese bases. 

Such are the major lines of strat- 
egy which Germany in Europe, and 
Japan in the Far East, appear to be 
working on. How are the United 
Nations preparing to meet and 
counter the attacks? This is. of 
course the question which occa- 
sioned the latest conferences be- 
tween Prime Minister Churchill and 
President Roosevelt. 

The hard problems which face the 
United Nations leaders is how to con- 
centrate the maximum power of the 
Allies against the enemy. We have 
been obliged to spread out our men 


‘sunk with alarming rapidity. 





and materials over a wide area of 


the world in order to defend vital 
points until our power could be built 
up. Until now this has prevented 
us from being very strong at any one 
place. 


But American war production has 
gone ahead so rapidly that this hand- 
icap may soon be overcome. We are 
getting the materials, we are train- 
ing the men, and if we can bring 
them to bear at the proper place, and 
in time, we may be able to cripple 
the Axis strategy. The establishment 
of “the second front,’ which has 
been so much discussed, may come 
sooner than we think. Indeed, re- 
verses in North Africa and in Rus- 
sia may make it imperative even 
though it may prove to be a costly 
military operation. 


Complicating Factors 


In making their military decisions 
Prime Minister Churchill and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt have had to take into 
consideration a large number of com- 
plicating factors. Leadership and 
communications were probably near 
the top of the list—to mention just 
two. 


The breakdown of United Nations 
resistance in Libya is reported to 
have been due largely to lack of 
proper leadership. Foxy General 
Rommel outsmarted the British gen- 
erals consistently. He got himself 
out of a trap and turned the tables 
on the British with a swiftness which 
was completely bewildering. Stronger 
and better leadership is needed in 
this theater of war as in others. The 
problem of selecting the best quali- 
fied leaders for any new attack or 
opening of a “second front” is par- 
ticularly difficult. 


Communications make up one of 
our gravest problems. Convoys across 
the ‘Atlantic, and to Russia, are 
reaching their destinations consist- 
ently, but elsewhere ships are being 
The 
submarine attacks on our shipping 
are doing so much damage that they 
alone could thwart any attempts we 
might make to strike at the Axis. 
This menace must be conquered if 
we are to proceed with safety. 


These are situations which need 
to be considered and corrected with 
all possible speed. We have accom- 
plished tremendous things in our ef- 
forts to pull ourselves up even with 
the Axis. We have gained much 
strength with which to get in our 
blows. But, as recent events have 
shown, we cannot afford to be satis- 
fied, we cannot rest for a minute. A 
period of hard fighting lies ahead 
and we must be prepared to take 
the strongest attacks which the Axis 
can deliver. It will probably prove 
to be the decisive period in the war. 
It will be a test for the courage and 
the strength of every man, woman, 
and child rallied on the side of the 
United Nations. 


Harry Hopkins, who reflects the 
views of the President, bespoke the 
calm assurance of the nation when 
he declared in a speech last week: 
“T have no doubts but that we shall 
have defeats, that mistakes may be 
made, that dark days are ahead, that 
great sacrifices still unknown will 
have to be made by the American 
people. But that does not mean that 
we are not sure of victory. Our 
industrial and military might is mo- 
bilized. The American people have 
made up their minds. Nothing can 


stop the onward march to over- 
whelming military victory.” 
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News and Comment 





Who Are the Bureaucrats? 


Archibald MacLeish took issue, 
last week, with the popularly held 
notion that Washington is “another 
nation, almost a foreign power, fixed 
. upon our shores to wage a kind of 
bureaucratic war upon our people.” 
It is “‘a picture,’’ he said, in a speech 
delivered in Chicago, “‘which would 
be fantastic if it were not so fre- 
quently presented.” 


The “bureaucrats” so often criti- 
cized, he said, are “people like your- 
selves who have given up their jobs, 
given up their homes and businesses, 
separated themselves from their fam- 
ilies and their friends’—simply to 
help win the war. He continued: 


Who are these bureaucrats? Don 
Nelson? Bill Batt? Is Bob Patterson a 
bureaucrat who gave up a place on the 
Federal bench t>» work 16 and ‘8 hours 
a day at less pay and with the dead 
certainty that he would be crucified in 
the end if anything went wrong? Is 
Milo Perkins a bureaucrat who left a 
profitable business in Texas because he 
thought there was a job in Washington 
which had to be done—and who almost 
killed himself in the doing of it? Is 
Jerry Land a bureaucrat, who could 
have retired at the conclusion of a 
distinguished Navy career, but who 
has kept on to build the ships we 
need to win the war—and more ships 
—and yet more ships until there is 
no time to sleep or eat? Is Leon Hen- 
derson a bureaucrat who has taken cn 
the toughest and most unpopular job in 
America—the job of fixing prices and 
ra.ioning essential goods to peg down 
the big top when the inflationary gale 
begins to blow: is a man a bureaucrat 
who starts his conferences at half past 
six in the morning and ends them well 
after midnight at a salary an assistant 
treasurer would sniff at and with noth- 
ing ahead but more of the same for a 
long time coming? 


Is Elmer Davis a bureaucrat—Elmer 
Davis, who has given up one of the 
sweetest and surest and most peacefui 
jobs in journalism to take on a govern- 
ment chore which—and I speak of 
something of which I have a certain 
knowledge—in which the only sure re- 
ward is public vilification and private 
hurt? Is Henry Stimson a bureaucrat 
—Henry Stimson, who had won all the 
honors his country had to give him? Is 
Frank Knox? Henry Morgenthau? 
Cordell Hull? 


And if not these, then who? The tens 
and scores and hundreds of American 
businessmen and American lawyers 
and American scientists and American 
engineers who are working in Washing- 
ton at sixty-five hundred or fifty-six 
hundred or thirty-eight hundred a year, 
living in hot rooms in back hotels and 
maybe a sight of their wives every 
seven weeks with their kids forgetting 
their faces? And for what? For cash? 
For fame? Or to get the job done? 


Tuskegee’s Dr. Carver 


To the many honors already held 
by Dr. George Washington Carver 
another was added last week. Tus- 
kegee Institute’s famous Negro scien- 
tist, now 78 years old, was chosen 
by the magazine, The Progressive 
Farmer, as the “man of the year in 
service to Southern agriculture.” 





ACME 


George Washington Carver 


Peanuts and sweet potatoes lead 
the list of products for which Dr. 
Carver has developed unusual com- 
mercial possibilities, while at the 
same time consistently turning down 
tempting offers to go to work else- 
where at more money. The New 
York Times makes this editorial com- 
ment on the aged scientist’s lifetime 
of service: 


He has mitigated that old bane, the 
sovereignty of cotton, by the develop- 
ment of the peanut industry, to whicn 
he has added more than 300 products. 
He started out to make peanuts a second 
cash product. His success must have 
been even beyond his hopes. .. . From 
sweet potatoes, soybeans, and we don’t 
know how many other substances, Dr. 
Carver has elicited new and useful 
products. 

We hear a great deal, perhaps too 
much, about creative writing. Here is 
a creative artist who “scatters plenty 
with a smiling hand.” Like Agassiz, he 
has never had time to get rich. He has 
given his savings for the continuation of 
research at Tuskegee. What other man 
of our time has done so much for agri- 
eul ure in the South? The son of slaves, 
he has enlarged economic freedom in 
his region. He is an honor to his race 
and to his country. 


Elder Statesman 


War Production Chief Donald Nel- 
son, when he first stepped into his 
new work, was occasionally called 





Bernard M. Baruch 


the Bernard Baruch of the Second 
World War. A financier and business 
executive, Mr. Baruch was chief of 
the War Industries Board in the First 
World War. Long before the United 
States entered the present conflict, he 
began spending most of his time in 
the nation’s capital, giving the best 
of his talents and experience in ad- 
vice to government leaders. Frank 
R. Kent pays this tribute in his col- 
umn: 


.. . Incidentally, it is interesting to 
note that the man who last time was 
the chief official factor in war produc- 
tion—Mr. B. M. Baruch—is, unofficially, 
a considerable factor now. Until very 
recently Mr. Baruch has not been even 
on a committee. Nevertheless, for a 
year before Pearl Harbor he spent most 
of every week in Washington. Recog- 
nized as the best-informed and expe- 
rienced man in the country on the 
subject—recognized, too, as having no 
political or personal ax to grind, the 
story of the Baruch contribution is an 
extraordinary one. 

When Pearl Harbor happened he just 
took up his residence in Washington 
for the duration. He made up his mind 
that no one was going to make him mad 
and that nothing and nobody was going 
to discourage him from doing every- 
thing he could to help win the war. 
He has been in and out of the presi- 
dential doghouse a number of times. 
Sometimes he would lunch with the 
President once a week; sometimes he 
wouldn’t see him for weeks. He has 
been pushed around and patronized by 
self-important little people unused to 
authority. He has been sneered at as 
senile and self-seeking. He has per- 
mitted none of these things to disturb 
or divert him... . Little by little he 
has seen the sound and tested things 


he urged, first rejected, finally adopted. 







































































































AIR-CONDITIONED YOUTH in American schools have been turning out model planes for the 
Army and Navy. Assistant Secretary of Commerce Hinckley is one of the prime movers behind the 


“air-conditioning” program. 


“Air Conditioner” 





Hinckley Foresaw the Air Age 


VIATION’S tremendous possi- 
bilities after the war are so 
completely within reach that to an- 
ticipate some of them no longer 
makes one a prophet. Before the war 
had demonstrated the arrival of the 
“air age’ thus fully, however, there 
was one man whose consistently ac- 
curate predictions and foresighted 
leadership gave him a better right 
than almost anyone else to speak for 
the aviation of tomorrow. He is 
Robert H. Hinckley, assistant secre- 
tary of commerce, with special re- 
sponsibility for aviation problems. 
While the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity was an independent government 
agency, and not yet a part of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Mr. Hinckley 
was its chairman. 


During these years, and particu- 
larly in the last four or five, he has 
argued repeatedly that we must plan 
and act as if we are in the midst of 
the “air age,” not on the eve of it. 
Accordingly, and usually in the face 
of opposition, he has advocated defi- 
nite programs to meet the needs 
which he has foreseen. 


The pilot training program under- 
taken by the CAA while he was its 
chairman, for example, met a cool 
response from the Army as well as 
other critics, but no one can be found 
today who would deny its value. Had 
it not been for this project, which up 
to a recent accounting had provided 
ground and flight training for more 
than 75,000 young people, war avia- 
tion in this country would have got 
off to a much slower start. As it is, 
about 15,000 CAA graduates are now 
serving as instructors, ferry pilots, 
or in the air forces of the United 
States, Britain, and Canada. Today, 
under a greatly expanded effort, the 
CAA is training many more thou- 
sands to take places in the air and 
ground forces. 


Hinckley was also one of the first 
to insist that aviation courses be in- 
stalled at West Point—a step that is 
to be taken next year. While others 
thought of air power solely in terms 
of its combat possibilities, he con- 
tended, in addition, that it should 
furnish the speedy transportation 
which is so necessary in modern war. 
That his view won out is indicated 
by the plans to build fleets of cargo 
planes for transporting men and 
supplies. Already in operation, more- 
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over, are freight planes which, each 
week, are carrying 1,000,000 pounds 
of cargo to points throughout the 
Western Hemisphere; planes which 
are flying more supplies into China 
than were once transported along the 
Burma Road; planes, in fact, which 
are serving many vital fronts of the 
United Nations. 


To understand the war we are 
fighting, and later to live in the 
peacetime “air age,” Mr. Hinckley 
believes that we must “air-condi- 
tion’”’ ourselves. He says that we 
are already ‘air-conscious’” and 
“air-minded,” but that is not 
enough. What is now needed, he 
believes, is such a complete change 
in our thinking 
that the only way 
to accomplish it is 
through _ striking 
changes in our ed- 
ucation. 

It must be 
taught, for ex- 
ample, that a 
point in Europe is 
not merely 3,500 
miles away, but 
instead is 15 
hours by airplane; that the short- 
est route from Japan to the Panama 
Canal is by way of the Aleutian 
Islands, Seattle, Denver, Galveston, 
and the Gulf of Mexico. The char- 
acter of the atmosphere 8,000, 15,- 
000, and 20,000 feet above the earth 
should be known by all, because that 
is the medium through which we 
will fly. 





Robert H. Hinckley 


The reason he argues for such a 
marked recognition of aviation by 
the schools is that aviation itself is 
so completely revolutionary, and to 
fit ourselves for it, we can no longer 
think in terms of earth-bound man 
and all his traditional ways of do- ~ 
ing things. ‘We must teach our- — 
selves about the new world the aif- — 
plane has made.” 


Hinckley himself is a quiet-man- 
nered, businesslike man, who first ~ 
became engaged in aviation when 
he organized an air line 14 years 
ago in his native Utah. Today, at 
51, he has so successfully advocated 2 
his program of “air-conditioning” 
that it is being pushed by the United 
States Office of Education, and many 
schools will introduce courses next” 
fall which are in line with his i¢ 





























